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In claiming that relief should now be distributed in
equal proportion between direct and indirect taxa-
tion, the critics were asking for the perpetuation of
the proportion established during the period of war
strain,, which would have obliged any Chancellor of
the Exchequer, whatever his predilection in favour
of the income-tax-payer, to place an increased pro-
portion of the new taxation on his back. They were
disregarding in effect the special consideration which
governed taxation in time of war; the historical
associations which pointed to the income-tax as a
" special implement of war," the considerations of
convenience which showed that no old tax can be
increased and new ones imposed (or remitted) with
so little inconvenience to business as the income-tax.
If the war taught any lessons in taxation, it was
surely the extreme difficulty of devising a new tax,
and especially a tax on commodities in time of war,
when a minute inquiry into its consequences was
impossible.1

These considerations justified the Chancellor of
the Exchequer in placing a comparatively large
share of the burden of war on the income-tax, but
they also entitled him, in view of the special burden
which the income-tax payer had borne and would
be likely to bear on future occasions, to treat him
with special favour in time of peace. The utmost
which the partisans of the indirect tax-payer could
in fairness contend was that in the arrangements
made after the cessation of the war his position

1 During the budget discussion of 1909 Mr. Lloyd George in
defending the new high level of direct taxes, asked why indirect
taxation should not be considered as a resource for time of war.
The history of the South African War supplies an answer.